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Editor’s Note . 


they emanate from an authority on the subject 
whose background in this field includes that of 
Finance Director of the State of Illinois and member- 
ship on the Illinois Tax Commission, in addition 
to his present important position as Vice President 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

We commend the following article to our readers 
and to those public officials beset by the fiscal and 
financial problems of our urban areas. 


The following remarks by George W. Mitchell were 
originally presented in an address to the Joint Meet- 
ing of the ULI Councils in Columbis, Ohio, in June. 
They suggest the need for some very fundamental 
and far-reaching revisions in our thinking on the 
subject of municipal finance and taxation. As the 
author states, they may be considered radical. 
Whether the reader agrees with them or not, they 
should be given deep and serious consideration for 


The American economy in most of 
our lifetime, and in the bulk of earlier 
experience, has been an expanding 
economy, and we have extolled it for 
this reason. I think we have done 
so because expansion means larger 
markets and, in our experience, a 
rising standard of living. The one 
fhtime in our memory when we didn’t 
feel this way was in the ’30’s when 
we had a decade of stagnation—or 
perhaps we_ should call it “slow 
change.” 

Each of these two environments, the 
expanding economy and the stagnant 
economy, has produced economic the- 
ories appropriate to the times when 
they were advanced, theories reflecting 
the enviroments which most impressed 
their authors. There was Lord Keynes, 
for example, who thought that invest- 
ment opportunities in the modern 
economy were insufficient to absorb 
the savings generated at high-level 
activity and that the national income, 


therefore, would remain so low as to 
provide no more than the trickle of 
savings needed. 


Impact of Technology on 
Long-term Investment 


Few economists have this attitude 
today. In dealing with the financial 
outlook for urban development, I am 
going to emphasize a contrary view; 
namely, that the necessity of compet- 
ing with the many active and ex- 
panding alternative uses for long-term 
capital may spell shortages of funds 
for urban development, at interest rates 
to which the market has become ac- 
customed. Urban development and 
housing require large amounts of long- 
term money. The investment turns 
over rather slowly, and in this age of 
rapid-fire technological change many 
investors prefer to put their long-term 
funds into enterprises where the pos- 
sibility or probability of a _ shorter 


period of recovery is more likely than 
it is in housing or community facilities. 
New technology, exploited through the 
use of funds drawn from the capital 
markets, has been exercising a very 
important influence on investor psy- 
chology. Investors are only now be- 
coming aware of the real impact of 
technology and its bearing on their 
investment alternatives. 

Let me illustrate the impact of tech- 
nology in terms of my own business. 
Today, there are electronic devices for 
processing bank checks. Adaptation is 
gradual, to be sure, but within a decade 
the check will be an entirely different 
instrument than it is now. In our bank, 
for example, we sort nearly two million 
checks each day, largely by hand. This 
takes a very large staff. Probably no 
single commercial bank handles more 
checks than this, but collectively they 
handle a great many more items and 
accounting operations than we do. 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Plan-iterial . . . 


What Price Open Space? 


A recent report by a Citizens’ Council in one of our largest cities accents 
a chronic situation that has been with us at least since the Metropolitan Museum 
was placed in New York’s Central Park—the appropriation of park and recrea- 
tional land for other purposes. New York was wise enough to recognize its folly 
and after this first mistake prohibited further structures in its famous park. 
But not all cities have arrived at the realization that open space has a high 
intrinsic value of its own and is not just a spot conveniently available for the 
future location of a building or a freeway. 

The latter use forms the basis of a recent protest by the Citizens’ Council. 
The problem was brought into sharp focus by a proposed freeway which would 
preempt most of a valley park and a nearby golf course. The proposed freeway 
The Council has, we 





think, 
stated its objections quite clearly: 

“As more expressway plans are prepared, there appears to be an increasing 
tendency to align the highway construction through these open areas. 

“As a general planning principal, the Council believes that the taking of 
parkland or other recreational areas for highway use is both shortsighted and 
undesirable. This is obvious not only if present neighborhood needs are to be 
met but also in view of the City’s long-range requirements to provide recrea- 
tional and park areas on a reasonable standard. 

“The Council believes that it is unwise to assume that these recreational 
areas provide inexpensive rights-of-way. For at some later date an equivalent 
area undoubtedly will have to be obtained as replacement for the lost recreational 
potential. The cost of such future acquisition may very well be much greater 
than the current acquisition price of other than recreation land for highway 
purposes. 

“The Council recognizes that in some instances the open recreational land 
now available might furnish the best highway route after all other possible alter- 
natives have been reviewed. In such cases, the Council recommends that an area 
equivalent to that taken for highway purposes should be obtained immediately 
for recreational purposes. Where possible and desirable, such new park or 
recreational land should serve the same neighborhoods that suffer the loss of 
the open area taken for highway construction. The funds required for pur- 
chasing such recreational land, including necessary clearance and condemnation 
costs, should be charged directly to the highway and considered part of the total 
project cost, just as is done presently when improved property is taken.” 

Too many state and local departments of government, concerned primarily 
or wholly with moving cars and trucks over the landscape, seem to find an 
almost pathological delight in seeking out the open spaces of a community which 
have been set aside with great care for the use and enjoyment of citizens who 
live in a continually expanding environment of brick, mortar, and ribbons of 
concrete. In their elation at finding some open park or institutional land for a 
traffic route, they completely fail to recognize that it has legitimacy and value at 
least as great as the use they contemplate. Moving traffic is not, we hope the 
sole purpose of urban life. Improvement of our entire urban environment should 
be the objective. To preempt and destroy planned recreational open space— 
be it public or private—is to retrogress and to demand much too high a price in 
lessened desirability and value of the surrounding area. 

We think there would be much more progress toward sound land use if 
freeway facilities were to incorporate as many existing major arteries as possible. 
In addition to preserving unspoiled open spaces, this procedure would help to 
wipe out miles of blighted commercial strips where traffic and obsolete land 
use patterns have already produced their toll of decadence. Costly? Sure, 
but productive of total improvement rather than destructive of an existing 
asset difficult or impossible to replace. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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GAYLE ARNOLD RETIRES 


On July 31, Gayle W. Arnold, ULI 
Trustee and member of the Executive 
Group of the Industrial Council, re- 
tired from active duty with The Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company 
where he has been Manager of Indus- 
trial Development for the past twenty- 
three years. 

Mr. Arnold was appointed to the 
Industrial Council of ULI at its in- 
ception in 1951 and has served actively 
throughout the ensuing period on many 
of the Institute’s industrial panel stud- 
ies. He became a Trustee in January, 
1958. 

In addition to his active work with 
the Institute, Mr. Arnold has served 
as President of the American Railway 
Development Association and American 
Industrial Development Council, con- 
sultant to the Army Chief of Ordnance, 
and Director of Industrial Services, 
National Security Resources Board. 
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THE FINANCIAL AND FISCAL 
IMPLICATIONS OF URBAN 
GROWTH 
(Continued from Page 1) 

With electronic processing and a new 
type of check, significant changes in 
the cost and profitability of commercial 
bank operations is bound to occur. In an 
increasing variety of instances, inves- 
tors are becoming aware of the poten- 
tial impact of technological changes of 
this kind on their rates of return. This 
is tending to make them wary of long- 
term commitments of their investment 
funds to uses exposed to the possibility 
of accelerated obsolescence and loss of 
earning power arising out of techno- 
logical changes that may be imminent. 


The Competition that Urban 
Development Must Meet 


Let us now look at the financing 
problem in some statistical detail. 
Urban development requires money for 
housing, commercial and _ industrial 
construction, public utilities, transpor- 
tation facilities, water supply, sewerage 
and waste disposal facilities. These are 
the principal items, as I see it, and 
most of them traditionally require fairly 
long-term funds, for the most part, 
20 years and over. Money for these 
needs comes from a market which last 
year generated a gross investment of 
about $120 billion of funds. This 
amount represents new savings as well 
as money that comes from the repay- 
ment of previous investments. It is 
divided about as follows: $41 billion 
for consumer credit; $15 billion of 
corporate securities; $7 billion in state 
and local government obligations; $27 
billion in nonfarm residential mort- 
gages; and $27 billion in United States 
Government securities. 


Consumer instalment credit 
Corporate securities 

State and local governments 
Mortgages (nonfarm resid.) 
Mortgages (multi. and comm.) 
Mortgages (farm) 


U. S. (over 1 yr., publicly held) 





N.C. No change 
N.A. Not available 
‘Includes short-term debt 


Urban Land 


The inclusion of consumer credit may 
be questioned. My reason for taking 
it into account is that these funds do 
flow back for reinvestment and could 
be used in some other way. Since, 
however, instalment credit turns over 
about twice a year on the average, it 
actually would not be available in the 
full amount as a portion of a given 
year’s new long-term investment. 

Another way of looking at these 
statistics is through the estimates of 
how much additional money has flowed 
into each of these fields since 1951. 
All told, we have added $200 billion 
since that time: approximately $20 
billion for consumers; $57 billion for 
corporations; $28 billion for the state 
and local governments; $66 billion for 
house buyers; $18 billion for builders 
of multi-family residential and com- 
mercial structures; $5 billion for 
farmers in the form of mortgage funds; 
and $9 billion for the Federal Govern- 
ment. From these figures, we have 
some idea of the competition that urban 
redevelopment projects must face in 
their financing. By and large, if they 
get more, someone else will get less. 

There are, however, two other pos- 
sibilities. One is to take advantage 
of a periodic inclination on the part 
of investors to stretch out their in- 
vestments; that is, people who ordi- 
narily want a short-term investment 
can, under some circumstances, be in- 
duced to go long-term. But exactly 
the opposite situation has developed 
in today’s market. No one wants a 
long term investment today. In Gov- 
ernment securities, for example, the 
investor is holding to the shortest term 
possible. However, there is some think- 
ing that long-term rates are going to 





become more attractive in the near 
Gross 
Extension 
of Credit Net Change 
or Security in 
Sales Outstandings 
(billions of dollars) 
In In Since 
1958 1958 1951 
41 N.C. +19 
15 +10 +57 
7 a +28 
27 +10 +66 
N.A. 4 +18 
N.A. l + 5 
27 7 + 9 
117 37 202 


future. If this should come about, 
short-term money could be had that 
was not available previously. 

The second possibility stems from the 
effect of interest rates on savings. As 
interest rates rise there is some tendency 
for savings to increase. But we usually 
realize a relatively small increase in 
personal savings even though interest 
rates may go quite high. It is difficult 
to estimate how high rates would have 
to go really to stimulate the com- 
munity’s propensity to save, but they 
would have to climb considerably 
higher than they have in the last 25 
years. 


Plus Factors for Urban Development 


Looking at the situation from the 
standpoint of the advantages and the 
disadvantages of investment in urban 
land facilities and improvements, I 
would say the advantages are the 
following: First, there are certain 
Government programs and_ subsidies 
favoring this type of investment: 
mortgage insurance and guarantee of 
accounts in mortgage-holding institu- 
tions; Federal income tax exemption 
of interest on municipal securities; 
Federal income tax exemption on in- 
vestment in home ownership (by this 
I mean simply that owners pay no 
income tax on its imputed returns). 
We have also the urban renewal and 
slum clearance programs, including 
public housing. Some may feel the 
latter is more a deterrent than an 
incentive to private investment, but I 
think that on the whole it should get 
a “plus.” 

In addition to these Government pro- 
grams, we have extremely well organ- 
ized investment markets and agencies 
servicing such obligations. This is not 
realized until we look at other countries 
where markets are not so well or- 
ganized and where it is more difficult 
to get in and out of an investment 
than it is in the United States. More- 
over, we have widespread investor ac- 
ceptance and familiarity with the kinds 
of debt we are discussing. This helps 
the market. 

Another factor on the plus side is 
the presence in our urban centers of 
a good deal of investment, in com- 
munity facilities of all kinds as well 
as in housing, that still retains a long 
useful life. Redevelopment can capi- 
talize on this, obtaining much of the 
over-all capital needed by refurbishing 
and reclaiming facilities presently in 
disuse or not utilized to the fullest 
possible extent. 
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Finally, in recent years there has 
been a strong, effective demand for 
better housing, which has encouraged 
housing investment. The reasons this 
has occurred are not clear in the face 
of the relatively poor promotion for 
investment in home ownership com- 
pared with the kind of promotion for 
consumer durables such as automobiles, 
television sets or even packaged foods. 
The selling job done by these com- 
petitors for the consumer’s dollar has 
been fantastically superior compared 
with that done by the home sellers. 


Lack of Technological Advance 


Now for some of the factors that are 
unfavorable. We have had, in my 
opinion, a relatively slow rate of tech- 
nological innovation in urban housing 


although some people tell me I am 


mistaken. Technological changes are 
coming, but, up to the moment, the 
housing industry has lagged far be- 


hind most other sectors of American 
industry and agriculture. Perhaps the 
most serious obstacle is that we have 
not yet developed an effective means 
of dealing with obsolescence and de- 
terioration in either building structures 
or in neighborhoods. Consider how 
the used car market has functioned in 
the automobile industry. It has made 
possible a constant flow of new, up-to- 
date products into the hands of the 
highest income groups; the filtering 
down of the second-hand cars to the 
next income group; and so on until 
the lowest income group uses up the 
remaining value. The product ulti- 
mately gets fully and efficiently con- 
sumed because of the constant process 
of replacement. In the case of neigh- 
borhoods, structures and cities, we have 
not as yet been able to deal with age 
or obsolescence efficiently. 

Secondly, I believe that the forces 
of decentralization of industry are still 
working away from the central city. 
They may even be working away from 
the suburban periphery. This is a 
development that, as far as I can tell, 
has not yet been arrested and probably 
is not going to be arrested unless some- 
thing rather drastic happens. 

Another disadvantage today’s real 
estate market faces is the lack of equity 
investment opportunities other than 
through home _ ownership. This is 
favorable for home owners, but for 
other equity investments—and people 
are equity-conscious today—there is 
nothing comparable to stocks available 
to the moderate-sized investor. 

Still another deterrent is the heavy 
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dependence of local governments on 
the property tax. The way it is ad- 
ministered in most communities dis- 
criminates greatly in favor of personal 
property, both tangible and intangible. 
It discriminates in favor of home 
owners but it is generally unfavorable 
to commercial and residential income 
properties. Again, this is a serious dis- 
crimination for people who want to 
invest in many of the kinds of facilities 
we are discussing. 

Finally, in this list, our local govern- 
ments respond rather sluggishly to de- 
mands for new facilities needed to serv- 
ice a growing community. They wait 
until the demand is upon them before 
they provide the facilities. In the 
meantime, many people have been 
seriously handicapped, and the invest- 
ment that has been put into place is 
not utilized or cannot be utilized to its 
best advantage. This alone may be a 
relatively minor disadvantage, but all 
of these factors added together sug- 
gest to me that we have more or less 
“had it” as far as a favorable environ- 
ment for investment in urban rede- 
velopment is concerned. 


The Overburdened Property Tax 


So much for financing. Now let me 
comment on the fiscal implications. 
Here, I come back to the property tax 
which local governments have inherited 
as a major, if not the sole, source of 
support. This tax is appropriate for 
raising revenue for certain purposes; 
and the purposes I would enumerate 
are “general government,” which rela- 
tively is not very costly. It consists of 
paying the mayor’s salary, running the 
court system, and the like; fire pro- 
tection, which is fairly costly; police 
protection; and for items of this gen- 
eral order. This is the extent to which 
I would go in using the propetry tax. 

And even with that program I have 
one major reservation. If we are going 
to use this tax, we must have better 
administration of it than we now have. 
I include every city in the United 
States—at the risk of offending a few 
that no doubt have reasonably good 
assessment administration—when I say 
that all need better standardized ap- 
praisal systems tied to current market 
values—not to the values of 1950, 
1940—they need more effective collec- 
tion procedures which means a pay-as 
you-go system requiring neither short- 
term financing nor large cash balances, 
and they need to shorten the gap be- 
tween assessments and collection as has 





income 


been done in both sales and 
tax administration. 

The property tax with good adminis- 
tration could finance the services I have 


mentioned. These are the kinds of 
services that would be beneficial to all 
property owners and can reflect a rea- 
sonable relationship between the tax 
contribution and the benefits from gov- 
ernment services. 

But the property tax is singularly 
unsuitable for financing what I call the 
“income redistributing functions of 
government.” This may be a shocking 
phrase to some of you, but it is true 
that we tax certain groups to provide 
benefits for others. I am referring to 
the taxes to support expenditures for 
health, welfare, and education. There 
are many people who pay these taxes 
who derive no direct benefts. So these 
“welfare” type expenditures are of no 
immediate or positive interest to many 
taxpayers, who will seek to avoid them 
if they can. Thus, a business or a 
manufacturing concern will try to lo- 
cate in areas where such taxes are not 
levied or are not high. So we have 
industrial suburbs built up around our 
metropolitan areas that are, in effect, 
tax havens or tax colonies. And these 
tax colonies often succeed in amassing 
a very large tax base. In Illinois, for 
example, it is quite easy to gerry- 
mander boundaries and create pro- 
tective districts. The result is an area 
with a small population, a big tax base, 
a low tax rate, and a very low tax con- 
tribution. If these opportunities are 
available to business investment, then 
business investment—at least in in- 
dustrial areas—will move into such 
areas and out of other parts of the 
metropolitan area, causing the latter 
to develop in an unbalanced way. And 
as has been mentioned, there is a tre- 
mendous migration of industry out of 
the core city into the surrounding 
areas. 


Income Redistributive Taxes 

The only way I can envisage curing 
this particular problem is to pay for 
these “redistributive functions” by 
taxes levied at the state or national 
level. North Carolina, I believe, among 
other states, pays for all its school costs 
at the state level. In my State all 
welfare costs—that is, old age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and 
general relief with the exception of 
some qualifying contributions—are paid 
for at the state level. The state does 
not pay a large share of educational 
costs except in poor districts where 
it may pay as much as 80 per cent. 
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If the onus of such payments—the onus 
of this income redistributing category 
of expenditures—is put at the state and 
national level, I think we can get 
around this particular difficulty. 


Advantages of Fees 

Another change in local financing 
which I believe would help to remedy 
the financing problem is a wider use 
of fees. The “ballot box” approach to 
determining taxes and levels of govern- 
ment expenditures, by and large, is not 
very accurate. In fact, it seems so 
crude as to bé unworkable compared 
to determining the kinds of service or 
the amount of service that is offered 
via the pricing method. Our private- 
enterprise economic system works 
through the price system. If prices go 
higher, some people become interested 
in providing more service, some con- 
sumers drop out, and in this way we 
reach the scope of service that deter- 
mines the resources devoted to it. 


The Pros and 


In February of this year the Com- 
munity Builders’ Council of ULI issued 
a Statement of Policy on Taxation and 
the Shopping Center. Among the 
many responses we have received as 
a result of this statement is one from 
Mr. Peter Marsele, Assessor of Bloom- 
field, Connecticut, which contains 
some very thoughtful and constructive 
suggestions on this highly important 
and controversial subject. Mr. Mar- 
sele comments as follows: 

“The taxation of shopping centers 
has been a subject included in nearly 
every seminar I have attended in the 
past three or four years, which included 
regional as well as national conferences. 
We fully realize the importance of 
proper assessments on such facilities, 
but I am sorry to say that in far too 
many cases, including many in major 
cities, the assessors have taken an un- 
realistic viewpoint towards what rep- 
resents market value. In my opinion, 
there is too much emphasis on costs to 
the owner such as building costs, land 


purchase price, land improvements 
costs, ete. 
“Shopping centers are an income 


producing property and as such, the 
major guide to market value is repre- 
sented by the income approach. They 
are not exposed to the open market 
very often but when they are, I’m sure 
an informed buyer is considerably more 
interested in the net return rather than 
the initial cost to replace such facility. 


Urban Land 


Our local governments would be do- 
ing all of us a service if they used 
more fees or user charges for municipai 
functions. The obvious candidates are 
water service, already on a fee basis 
in a great many communities; sewage 
service, which can be proportioned to 
the water charge; 
which even now is 


garbage service, 
often treated on 
this basis; and provision for the con- 
struction of local streets on a special 
assessment basis. The special assess- 
ment was badly abused in the ’20’s, but 
there is nothing wrong with it as a 
financing device. 


Summary 


What I am suggesting is that we 
(1) take the income-redistributing 
functions of local government off the 
back of the property tax entirely, or 
at least to a major extent, and (2) that 
we use fees for all local services where 





this is possible in order to get the 
rationing and proportioning effects of 
the price mechanism. What would 
then remain for the property tax to 
finance would be appropriate to it with 
benefits in reasonable relationship to 
taxes paid. The property tax would 
thus be endurable to every investor and 
the present deterrents to investment in 
local communities would at least be 
mitigated. 

These are my views with respect to 
the fiscal and financial problems of 
urban growth. The changes I suggest 
are no doubt radical. 
ing myself, expects to occur 
rapidly or on a wholesale scale; but 
I am convinced they will occur. We 
are already seeing some of these 
changes taking place. Adopted in their 
entirety, I believe they point toward 
a solution to difficult 
problems. 


No one, includ- 
them 


these very 


Cons of Shopping Center Assessment 


“Through the income approach, all 
of the many factors affecting the mar- 
ket value can be considered such as 
setting up reasonable incomes, weigh- 
ing the length, terms, and quality of 
tenants leasing, applying sufficient 
vacancy allowances warranted in the 
particular center, setting up the vari- 
ous expenses in detail, and setting a 
sufficiently high capitalization rate to 
take care of the risk which should be 
substantial until such time as experi- 
ence in the center indicates stability. 

“In my opinion, shopping centers 
should be appraised for tax purposes 
at least every two years for the first 
ten year period. Fair market value 
can change substantially in short pe- 
riods of time because of changing 
economic conditions, new competitions 
entering the area, turnover of tenants, 
ete. 

“Why don’t assessors use this method, 
since it is the most realistic? Through 
my many discussions with assessors, I 
would say that there are two main rea- 
sons; first, costs are easier to ascertain 
and require much less time and skill 
to evaluate; and secondly, most asses- 
sors are not trained to use the income 
approach which requires far more skill 
and judgment in its application. 

“May I suggest that in some com- 
munities, if owners of shopping centers 
were to have appraisals made by pro- 
fessional appraisers selected by the 
assessor but paid for by the owners, 


they would be accepted by the assessors 
as representing fair market value for 
tax purposes. While these appraisals 
are costly, they would represent a 
sound investment for the owner through 
the savings of tax dollars over the 
years.” 

Mr. Marsele goes on to say: 

“The profession of assessing, as in 
appraising, is not an exact science. 
It is a mixture of basic principles and 
the use of judgment and common sense. 

“IT am in substantial agreement with 
the Policy Statement. My principal 
criticism would be the lack of factual 
data that would be of assistance to the 
owner in discussing valuations with 
assessors. By factual data, I mean 
things such as recommended maximum 
distance for parking from _ building, 
area for parking in relation to area 
of building, rentals per square foot 
for small businesses in relation to key 
lease rental per square foot. In addi- 
tion, the amount of typical expenses 
such as administration, maintenance, 
renovations, etc., under heading of 


‘Shopping Center Ownership.’ Also 
typical expense amounts under your 
heading of ‘The Approach to Use.’ 


Experience in the amount of vacancies 
and turnover of occupants would be an 
important feature to include. 
“Modern shopping centers are rela- 
tively new to present-day living; and 
being new, many assessors, and even 
appraisers, have not had an opportunity 
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to evaluate them. Because of this, it 
is my opinion that the more factual 
data an owner can submit to an asses- 
sor, the more understanding the assessor 
will be in his approach to realistic 
value.” 

We feel Mr. Marsele has made a 
definite contribution to the thinking in 
this field. We will welcome further 
thoughtful discussion comparable to 
the above. 


ANNEXATIONS CONTINUE 


Only two years of the past fourteen 
have witnessed more annexations than 
1958, according to the International 
City Managers’ Association. Nationally, 
there were over 485 square miles an- 
nexed by 513 cities during 1958. 

The largest area was annexed by 
Flagstaff, Arizona, which expanded its 
boundaries from 2.96 square miles to 
52.20 square miles—an increase of 
1664%. Numerous cities completed a 
considerable number of annexations. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan had the largest 
number of successful tries (27) in order 
to obtain 1.03 square miles. Phoenix, 
Arizona, gained the most population 
(48,789) through its territorial 
quisitions. 


ac- 


PLAN-ITORIAL 
(Continued from Page 2) 

Someday we may become intelligent 
enough to measure the cost of what 
we do in terms of the total end result. 
This can only be done by adding up 
all the pluses and minuses instead of 
following the line of least resistance, 
which seems expressed too often by: 
“There’s a playground, a golf course, 
an institutional site, and a stream 
valley park—all in a row—aren’t we 
lucky! Roll out the center line and let 
the concrete flow!” 

M.S.W. 


Research Monograph 1 


Have you ordered your copy of 
the first of the new U.L.I. series 
of Research Monographs? 


URBAN REAL ESTATE RESEARCH 


by David T. Rowlands 


of the Wharton School, University 
of Pennsylvania. Special price to 
U.L.I. Members, and university 
libraries, students and faculty, 
oo per copy. Regular price, 
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DAVID S. GRAY JOINS ULI 


We are pleased to announce that 
David S. Gray has joined the staff of 
ULI as of August Ist. A specialist in 
the field of retail leasing and shopping 
center planning, development and op- 
eration, Mr. Gray will make it possible 
for the Institute to enlarge materially 
its service to the membership in these 
and related fields, for which there is a 
constantly increasing demand. 


A native of Ohio, Mr. Gray is a 
graduate of Exeter Academy and 
Princeton. He is vice president of 
Shoppers Park Westmont Ltd. of Ed- 
monton, Alberta, Canada. He was vice 
president of the First New Amsterdam 
Corporation of New York during its 
active period of shopping center devel- 
opment. In this capacity, he was in 
charge of all phases of the company’s 
operations including site selection, land 
acquisition, construction financing, es- 
tablishment of merchants associations, 
and supervision of operations and 
management. 


During the coming weeks, Mr. Gray 
will be working with Donald L. Curtiss, 
shopping center consultant and former 
merchandising manager of Redbook, 
on plans for the fall meeting of the 
Community Builders’ Council in Mon- 
treal, October 1, 2 and 3. We hope 
you will plan to meet him there and 
to take full advantage of his availa- 
bility to the membership on problems 
of retail business and shopping center 
development and operations. Your 
inquiries will reach him at the ULI 
office, Suite 116, 1200-18th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


In Print 


Orders for publications reviewed are to be 
addressed to publisher in each case 
and not to Ursan LAND. 


The Real Estate Market in an Urban 
Renewal Area. Chester Rapkin. New 
York City Planning Commission, 2 
Lafayette Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
1959. 139 pp., charts, tables. $1.00. 

This survey of a 20-block area in 
New York’s most congested housing 
district is a detailed analysis of the 
economic effects of neighborhood de- 
cline. 

The study documents the heretofore 
“supposed” profitability of slums but 
finds, contrary to general belief, the 
slum landlord does not get all the 
profits from these high rentals. A 
large share goes to the “sharp opcr- 
ators” who lend money at usurious 
rates of interest plus a premium from 
10 to 30 per cent above the face of 
the mortgage. The majority of loans 
are of a short-term nature, and second, 
third and fourth mortgages are the rule 
rather than the exception. 

As a means of remedying the situa- 
tion, Dr. Rapkin suggests that the City 
enforce its occupancy laws so that the 
average $2.30 per square foot in rent 
for the area would be more in line with 
good neighborhoods which yield an 
approximate $1.30 per square foot, 
thereby reducing the income incentive 
of the slum profiteers. In addition, he 
suggests that high-grade investment 
capital be encouraged to enter the field 
to advance the necessary money for 
property rejuvenation. 

In addition to being a valuable con- 
tribution for the information disclosed, 
the report can also serve as a model 
of market research for those interested 
in making such an analysis. 


Urban Problems and Techniques—Num- 
ber 1 (A Forum on Technical Prob- 
lems in an Expanding Urban Society). 
Edited by Perry L. Norton. Chandler- 
Davis Publishing Company, P.O. Box 
36, West Trenton, New Jersey. 1959. 
249 pp. Soft bound—$3.65, Library 
edition—$4.50. 

This book sets forth a composite of 
articles on urban problems and suggests 
techniques and solutions. 

The many topics covered include: An- 
nexation, Recreation Planning; Green- 
belts; Central Business District Re- 
search Techniques; Utilities and 
Planning; Federal Aid to Planning; 
Industrial Performance Standards; 
Attacking Smog through Zoning; and 
Trailers and Zoning. 


July-August, 1959 





